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One of the most impressive manifestations of the growing unity 
of the American educational system appears in the fact that a num- 
Welveraity ber of the leading universities are organizing confer- 
Conferences ences with the superintendents and teachers of 
on Elementary elementary schools. Conferences between officers of 
eee colleges and secondary schools have become familiar in 
all parts of the country. The motives for such conferences are not 
far to seek. The interest in the preparation of students for college 
classes is served best by direct contact between secondary-school and 
college teachers. The motives for these recent conferences between 
elementary schools and universities are altogether different from 
the motives that prompt the organization of secondary-school 
conferences. Conferences with elementary schools are due in part 
to the initiative of departments of education, but more fundamen- 
tally they arise out of the fact that the universities are beginning 
to recognize the general principle that the development of a science 
of education is a part of the business of every one of our higher 
institutions. For a long time the normal schools had a monopoly 
on the training and development of elementary education, but there 
is danger at the present time that the normal schools will drop 
behind unless they see the significance of this new movement 
which is appearing in the universities. . 

The University of Pennsylvania, for example, has organized a 
school men’s week. Two days will be devoted to problems relating 
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to the training of teachers, two days to rural-school problems, three 
days to the administration of city schools, and three days to matters 
in which the teachers of colleges and high schools are concerned. 
At Indiana University a conference on scientific measurements 
has been organized, continuing the work which was undertaken last 
year. At the University of Wisconsin the superintendents of the 
state are to come together for a week in what amounts to an educa- 
tional short course. The same is true at the University of Minne- 
sota, where the university has united with the State Department 
of Education to give the superintendents a week of discussion of 
problems of supervision. Earlier in the year the University of 
Iowa had a week for the superintendents and supervisors, separat- 
ing them for the purposes of this discussion from all of the other 
school officers of the state and devoting the time exclusively to the 
problems of supervision. A number of other institutions, such as 
the University of Kansas, have organized in connection with their 
secondary-school conferences special conferences for school adminis- 
trators. 

In all of these cases the appeal to the influential body of school 
officers who were to be found among the state superintendents makes 
it clear that there is coming to be a recognition on every hand that 
the teaching profession has large problems of supervision which 
can be worked out only through the co-operation of practical 
school people and the theoretical students of education. That 
conferences of this sort are likely to become more common would 
seem to be indicated by the geographical distribution of the con- 
ferences now under way. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that the House Com- 
mittee on Education of the United States Senate has reported fa- 
vorably an initial appropriation of $500,000.00 for the 

A National 


sicceains founding of a national university. The only justifica- 
University i 5 


tion for the establishment of such an institution as this 
would be the extension in research and the general improvement of 
educational organization in all of the states which would be promo- 
ted by a central institution equipped with all of the facilities for in- 
vestigation which are to be found at the seat of government. The 
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remarks of ex-President Taft at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence are significant in this connection, showing the con- 
ception which he has of the function of the Bureau of Education 
and of the national university which in some form is certain to be 
organized. Mr. Taft said: 

What we need in the country is an opportunity for standardization and 
comparison of school systems in the different states and different cities. This, 
I think, we might have by establishing what Washington recommended, a 
national university in Washington. The Bureau of Education might well be 
enlarged into a university which should not be a teaching university, but one 
with a corps of experts who could offer to the people of all the states and the 
people of all local communities the opportunity of having their respective 
school systems examined and reported on as to proper scope, efficiency, thor- 
oughness, and economy. The same university should hold periodical examina- 
tions in convenient parts of the country which any person might, upon pay- 
ent of a small fee, take and if successful receive a certificate equivalent to a 
degree in certain established courses. 

All this would be voluntary, but if the system were impartial, thorough, 
and wisely severe as it should be, the value of the reports and the value of the 
certificates would become great. They would assure the people of a com- 
munity that they were getting their money’s worth from a school system 
officially approved by such university, and by assuring them that the graduates 
of their school could obtain degrees from such examinations. Thus we should 
soon have a standardization of our school systems of the highest value. 

The pressure of the taxpayers upon their particular school authorities 
to apply for an examination and report would be so great that it would soon 
become equivalent to a compulsory system. It would stimulate school authori- 
ties to earnest work. It would eliminate shoddy pretense and show, would 
minimize exploiting and publicity methods, and would give a proof of excellent 
and comparative high standing that would be incontestable. 


Two notable school surveys have been launched. The first 
is a survey to be made of the state of Maryland under the auspices 
of the General Education Board. Dr. Frank P. 


School yt ES ; . 
Bachman is in immediate charge of the work, but the 


Surveys ; é : : 
General Education Board will co-operate through 


its officers to make this survey a model of what should be done in 
canvassing the educational opportunities and difficulties of the 
whole state. We have had an exhibition in the state of Vermont 
of the way in which a state can be canvassed through the co- 
operation of a foundation. It is to be hoped that the General 
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Education Board with its great resources will be able to carry on 
even more completely the survey of the state of Maryland. The 
Carnegie Foundation investigation of the state of Vermont had 
some of the appearances of undue haste. The opportunity in 
Maryland is greater because there is no urgent demand in that 
state for a reorganization at the present moment of the school 
system. We may look to this school survey, therefore, for larger 
results than any that have been obtained heretofore from state 
surveys. 

The second significant survey which is being planned is that 
of the city of Cleveland. A foundation has recently grown up in 
the city of Cleveland with funds that seem to promise the possi- 
bility of many types of investigation which will be to the advan- 
tage of that municipality. One of the first problems that the 
trustees of the Cleveland foundation recognized as important is the 
problem of the public-school system. From the point of view of 
the technical student of schools the survey of a city of the size of 
Cleveland has many advantages that cannot be supplied by a 
greater city on the one hand or a smaller city on the other. The 
survey of the city of New York encountered difficulties caused by 
the huge size of the school system to be surveyed. On the other 
hand, small school systems do not present many of the acute prob- 
lems that appear in greater municipalities. Cleveland, standing 
as it does between the two extremes, with ample funds to secure 
the services of those who are competent to pass upon its school 
system, offers one of the best opportunities that has yet been 
afforded for a careful and complete study of the school system. 
We may here again look for results that are far-reaching in their 
significance, not only for that city itself, but also for the country as 
a whole. 


The following bulletin is sent out by the National Child Labor 
Committee: 
‘‘North Carolina has the least effective Child Labor law 


Bulletin on of all the industrial states, and it was one of her senators who 


ild Labor a: - : , 
ead blocked the way to a federal law in the Senate that has just 


adjourned.” This statement was made at the quarterly meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the National Child Labor Committee by A. J. McKelway, 
southern secretary of the committee, whose headquarters have been in Wash- 
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ington ever since the Palmer-Owen Child Labor bill was introduced in Congress 
a year ago. Dr. McKelway said further: 

“This winter the cotton manufacturers of North Carolina succeeded first 
in defeating all child labor legislation before the state legislature. They 
packed the Committee on Manufactures to which the Child Labor bill was 
referred. Their lobby, forty strong, appeared before their committee to urge 
the unfavorable report that followed. Then they became alarmed at the 
prospect of federal legislation and appealed to Senator Overman to defeat it. 
Under the antiquated rules of the Senate, when the bill was reached on the 
calendar, one objection was sufficient to prevent consideration, and Senator 
Overman objected. Thus with Senator Overman contending that child labor 
is a state problem, and his manufacturing constituents able to defeat state legis- 
lation, the young children of the North Carolina cotton mills make appeal to 
state and to nation in vain.” 

Owen R. Lovejoy, general secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, reported on the general work of the committee. He said: ‘‘We have 
helped to secure a fourteen-year limit in the cotton mills of Alabama, and a 
compulsory education law has just been passed in South Carolina. Important 
bills are still pending in several states, notably Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
[llinois, and Iowa. But our defeats in West Virginia and North Carolina, 
and our hot fights in Arkansas and Alabama, make us realize that what we have 
accomplished is easy and obvious by comparison with that which remains to be 
done. We need the power of the federal government to drive child labor from 
its worst strongholds and as soon as the new Congress meets we shall begin a 
fresh campaign for a federal law.” 

Felix Adler is chairman of the committee and the Board of Trustees includes 
Jane Addams, Howell Cheney, Homer Folks, Edward T. Devine, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, Adolph Lewisohn, and Charles P. Neill. 


The foregoing note with regard to the difficulties that are 
encountered in securing legislation preventing the employment of 
oe children furnishes an introduction for the whole topic 
Dual Control! of the division of the school system into vocational 
of Industrial schools and common schools. Some of the manu- 
eo facturers of this country are very insistent that there 
be separate schools for the vocational training of children. The 
difficulties that would arise if such separate schools were established 
can be anticipated from the failure of the forces of education at the 
present time to control the matter of child labor. It is therefore 
altogether timely that the Bureau of Education should bring 
together in a single comprehensive statement the arguments which 
ought to determine judgment with regard to the unit and dual 
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control of vocational education. Attention has been called re- 
peatedly in this Journal to the fact that in the state of Illinois a 
crucial situation exists at the present moment with regard to school 
legislation. In other states, though the menace is not so obvious, 
there is nevertheless a strong tendency to put the control of voca- 
tional education into hands that are inexpert and into the power 
of those who are too often interested in exploiting children and 
young people for commercial purposes. The following statement 
issued by the Bureau of Education is, therefore, a matter of national 
importance and we are glad to give currency to this statement 
because of the intrinsic merit of the arguments themselves. The 
Bureau issues these statements in the form of a summary of the 
arguments that are presented in various papers. 

1. Separate control would divide and duplicate the administrative educa- 
tional machinery. 

2. Separate control would tend to stop the movement now under way to 
vitalize general, academic education by the introduction of new activities. 
Separate vocational education would leave general education to stagnate in 
remoteness from the realities of contemporary life. 

3. Separate control would tend to check the movement to keep pupils in 
school for a longer term of years, since many would leave a purely academic 
school at the earliest possible moment in order to get their “‘ working papers,” 
trusting to the part-time or evening schools for further training. 

4. Separate vocational schools work to the disadvantage of the pupils 
because of the narrow type of work such schools would be forced to offer. 

5. Industrial workers should not be subjected to a training for efficiency 
separate from education for citizenship, intelligence, and character. 

6. Extreme subdivision of labor, rapid changes in industrial methods, and 
mobility of the laboring population are reasons against trade training which is 
not an integral part of a general plan of education for industrial workers. 

7. Separate schools for industrial workers would not harmonize with a 
policy of discouraging undesirable class distinctions. 

8. The experience of several states, but especially Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin, has not developed strong popular demand for separate vocational 
schools, independent of the regular public-school system. Massachusetts 
began by organizing a special commission on industrial education, for the 
purpose of administering the law and fostering the development of independent 
industrial schools. After experimenting with this plan for a time, the separate 
commission was abolished, and the responsibility for control and administration 
of all forms of educational effort was lodged with the state board of education, 
while local boards of education were given the power to organize vocational 
schools in connection with the regular public-school system. 
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The Wisconsin plan, which has been cited as a successful example of 
separate administration, does not, strictly speaking, afford separate, inde- 
pendent control of vocational schools. The state superintendent of public 
instruction is, ex officio, a member of the state Commission on Industnal 
Education. Wisconsin, it should be noted, has no state board of education. 
The city superintendent of public schools is, ex officio, a member of the local 
board of control for vocational schools, and it is provided by law that the other 
members of this board shall be designated by the local board of education. 
The state official in charge of the administration of the law governing voca- 
tional education is a deputy in the office of the state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

g. The experience of agricultural college administration in the state seems 
to demonstrate the wisdom of developing such a college as a department of a 
university rather than as a separate institution. The presumption is that 
similar experience would be encountered in the secondary-school period. 

10. The establishment of separate vocational schools would result in the 
subtraction from the regular public school of all the most energetic pupils, 
except those who are bent along literary lines, to the detriment of both types 
of schools. 

11. If it could be shown that adequate vocational training can be given only 
in separate schools, it would still be financially impossible to establish as many 
schools as there are vocations, except in densely populated large cities. 

12. Separate control of vocational schools would obstruct, if not prevent, 
that readiness of transfer from one type of school to another, so desirable for 
pupils during the early period of differentiation of courses, that would be 
facilitated by the organization of all forms of education under the control of 
a single board of education. 

13. The experience of boards of education in handling drawing and manual 
training does not forecast with certainty what their experience will be with 
industrial education. Both boards of education and popular sentiment have 
changed materially since the early days of misunderstanding of the place of 
practical activities in an educational scheme. 

14. The recommendations of the Commission un Federal Aid to Vocational 
Education and the provisions of the proposed act dealing with this subject, 
now pending before Congress, accept the centering of responsibility for all 
forms of educational effort in one office or board as the logical method of 


procedure. 


The Bureau of Education has published a bulletin setting 
forth the work of the Educational Museum of the public schools of 
the city of St. Louis. A full description is given in 
this bulletin of the way in which the material is 
collected for this museum, the method of distributing 
the material to the schools, and the way in which this material is 


The School 
Museum 
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employed for classroom work. A very impressive account is also 
given in the bulletin of the increase in the use of this material which 
has appeared during -the years of its organization. The accom- 
panying table is worth quoting to show the importance of this new 
device of instruction which has been developed in St. Louis: 


RECORD OF DELIVERY INCREASE 





School Years ao | hee 
1905 sieteietes 5,111 ° 
BOOP ice cus eee wien 11,830 300 
0 EE Ee 16,690 2,748 
ROO. os 6G ssw aes ces 19,153 3,308 
MOD Wack sAcke ums 23,152 4,305 
EQEO.:..2. ee 29,039 4,790 
RDED ier W nicks CRA eee 37,054 9,030 
RE Sik is aie ini Seo 42,904 | 12,471 


Schools that have not realized the possibility of bringing concrete 
material into the classroom through the co-operation of a museum 
should certainly recognize from this empirical statement of the 
influence of the museum in the St. Louis schools how far they have 
failed to take advantage of one possible means of improving educa- 
tion. 


The state of Indiana has a new law for the pensioning of teachers. 
The essentials of this law are presented in the following quotations: 


Every teacher coming under the provisions of this act 
Teachers’ shall be assessed upon his or her salary for the school year in 
Pension Law. which such assessment is made as follows: For the first fifteen 
in Indiana years of teaching service, $10.00 per year; for the next ten 
years of teaching service, $20.00 per year; for the next ten 
years of teaching service, $25.00 per year; for the remaining years of teaching 
service up to and including the fortieth year of such service, $20.00 per year. 
Provided, that should a teacher coming under the provisions of this act teach 
longer than forty years, no assessment shall be collected from such teacher 
for time taught beyond the period of forty years... . . 
Any person coming under the provisions of this act who shall have rendered 
thirty-five years or more of teaching service in the public schools, twelve of 
which may have been in public schools outside of the state, who ceases to be 
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in the employ of the public schools of the state from any cause, shall be entitled 
to an annuity in accordance with the following schedule: 


POL 5 YOATS OU SEIVICE 6c seaideen du adaws $600.00 
For 36 Years/Ol SEFVICE. 6s. os occas vei eats ... 620.00 
POP 37 YOATS Of SOFVICE, 2. his s.cis os dscns arnycree 640.00 
Bor 38 yeats Of SEPVICE. 4.4. 6o.55 cd ea vincee ee .. 660.00 
FOr 30 Years Ol SEPVICE: «...s5 sc ceses densa .. 680.00 
FOF AO VOATS OF SEEVICE 5 eos Sicacie a danedan ee 700.00 


Provided, that any teacher in the service of the public schools of the state 
may be temporarily or permanently retired for disability on an annuity in 
accordance with the schedule in this act after he or she shall have served as 
such teacher as per the conditions of this act for a period of twenty-five years 
or more, and provided further, that when a teacher is retired for any disability 
before he or she has met with the conditions for permanent retirement under 
this act, such retirement shall continue only until such disability is relieved 
or removed, and no further annuity or benefit shall be paid to such teacher 
after medical examination made on demand of the Board of Trustees of the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Retirement Fund and at the expense of said teacher 
shall establish that such disability is removed. No benefit for disability 
shall be paid for less than one-half of a school year. 

The schedule according to which disability benefits shall be paid follows: 


POF 25 VCATS OF SEIVICE <2 cen caadeaess sete neces $350.00 
FOr 26 YORTS Ol SEPVACE:<\.2 356%. cies sae iewe es 375.00 
For 27 years of service............... wesses 400,08 
For 28 years of service.................. wees 425.00 
For 29 years of service.................. 1... 450.00 
FOF 40 Yeats Of BELVICE i... 6 es see ewes: 475.00 
For 31 years of service.......... dsibjed Matt hare 500.00 
For 32 years of service............ 525.00 
For 33 years of service.......... Bedais ha 550.00 
For 34 years of service................ ey 575.00 


Such annuities shall be paid upon the order of the Board of Trustees in 
four equal payments as follows: On January 1, April 1, July 1, and October 1 
of each year. 

In the event that any teacher coming under the provisions of this act 
for any reason leaves the services of the public schools of any unit of this state 
operating under this act, before said teacher is entitled to receive annuities 
under this act, such teacher shall be entitled to withdraw from the treasury 
of the Indiana State Teachers’ Retirement Fund, such a sum as will equal all 
payments made by such teacher into the treasury of this fund without interest. 


The following health note sent out by the New York State 
Department of Health is of general importance: 
When an epidemic of diphtheria, or measles, or whooping- 
Health Hints cough broke out in a school, the old-time health officer saw only 
one thing to do—to close the school; but today there are 
better and much more effective ways. 
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When a school is closed in the midst of an epidemic there is almost certain 
to be a number of the children who have become infected, but have not yet 
‘*come down” with the disease. When the school is closed these children 
are sent back to their homes where they are under no supervision. They 
play freely with their friends and with their brothers and sisters. In a few 
days the disease germs have grown in their nose or throat, so that they have 
a little sore throat or a slight running at the nose. This is the most dangerous 
stage of the disease when the germs are being discharged in the largest number 
and greatest activity. Yet the children feel fairly well. They are up and 
about playing with other children and freely spreading the disease. In particular 
they are likely to infect their little brothers and sisters who are specially in need 
of protection, since these diseases are much more serious for infants than for 
children of school age. 

The modern way of dealing with school epidemics does not involve the 
closing of the school at all, but uses the school as a most valuable aid in keeping 
the children under observation, detecting the early cases of disease so that they 
may be isolated and kept from doing harm to anyone. Each school should 
have a school physician to carry out the necessary supervision. In the case 
of diphtheria, cultures can be taken from the throats of all the children, and 
all carriers of diphtheria germs at once discovered. In measles and whooping- 
cough outbreaks, the children can be examined by such a school physician; 
and the ones who are coming down picked out much sooner than they would 
be recognized at home. Then these dangerous individuals can be so isolated 
at home that they cannot spread infection to anyone else in the school or out. 
Last fall Sanitary Supervisor Sears of Onondaga County was called to a town 
where there was an epidemic of diphtheria. In one school of 240 pupils there 
were 32 children whose throats contained diphtheria bacilli. The Supervisor 
persuaded the School Board and the local Board of Health to keep the schools 
open and to obtain a good visiting nurse to inspect all the children daily and to 
see that those excluded from school were properly isolated. He had to over- 
come some opposition to the plan, but it was finally followed out and, in a very 
short time, the outbreak was checked. 

The plan for closing schools in an epidemic was a blind shotgun sort of 
measure, which often did as much harm as good. The new way is precise, 


and scientific, and effective. 








EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


Professor Thorndike’s work in educational psychology is so 
well known, both in character and in its general conclusions, that 
lengthy comment will be unnecessary to introduce his latest con- 
tribution.’ The title, “ Briefer Course,’’ which he has adopted 
for this book, gives a clear impression of its relation to his earlier 
work. This single volume is a condensation of the three large 
volumes on educational psychology which appeared last year. 
The divisions of this book are the same as the titles of the three 
volumes of the larger work. 

The first division of the book is devoted to a discussion of the 
natural capacities of man, dealing with his instincts and modes of 
behavior. Then follows a discussion of the different forms of 
learning. The last section deals with individual differences and 
their causes. 

Throughout the book the technical methods of dealing with 
these problems are presented and critically discussed. One notes 
in this volume, as in the larger work, the negative character of 
many of the conclusions. This tendency of Professor Thorndike 
to express in a critical way the attitude of the scientific student 
toward many of the beliefs of the educational world has very whole- 
some influence on the too optimistic supervisor and teacher. One 
will feel, however, that the positive contributions of educational 
science ought to be emphasized so that the teaching force in schools 
shall have something to substitute for the uncertain practices of 
the past. To leave the student with critical views with regard 
to discipline and fatigue and to deny the validity of the ordinary 
doctrines that are accepted is indeed a service, but it is only a 
partial service. 

Furthermore, one finds it difficult to accept Professor Thorn- 
dike’s psychological scheme because of its utter neglect of those 

* Educational Psychology, Briefer Course. By Edward L. Thorndike. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1914, Pp. 442. 
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higher forms of activity which lie beyond the instincts and natural 
impulses. An educational psychology that does not recognize 
the fact that one of the chief subjects of instruction in the school 
is reading and that all of the activities of the school center about 
the development of language as a natural form of psychological 
behavior seems to the present writer to be a thoroughly deficient 
scheme of psychology. 


The National Society for the Study of Education owes much 
to Professor Parker, who for a number of years has, as secretary 
of the Society, brought together in the yearbooks a body of very 
useful, scientific material. Professor Parker now retires from this 
position and gives place to Professor Whipple. 

The last yearbook to be prepared by Professor Parker was 
worked out in collaboration with a committee of the National 
Education Association headed by Superintendent Wilson of 
Topeka, Kansas. This yearbook" is the outcome of investigations 
which the Committee on Economy has been conducting for some 
time past. Superintendent Wilson gives a summary of the different 
efforts which have been made to promote this general movement. 
Then follow some empirical discussions of the distribution of the 
subjects in the grades and typical experiments for economizing 
time in elementary schools. The particular subjects are then 
taken up: first, reading; second, hand-writing; third, spelling; 
fourth, composition and grammar; fifth, arithmetic; sixth, geog- 
graphy and history; and finally, literature. Each of these topics 
is discussed by an author who has devoted some special attention 
to the investigation. 

There can be no doubt at all that educational science has now 
reached a stage where these detailed discussions of particular sub- 
jects promise the most productive contributions to the develop- 
ment of school work. The time was when general investigations 
were all that could be undertaken and the particular subjects were 

t Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Part I, 
“Minimum Essentials in Elementary-School Subjects—Standards and Current 
Practices.”” Edited by S. Chester Parker. Chicago: The University of Chicago 


Press, 1915. Pp. 163. 
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allowed to work out their applications of the general principles 
resulting from these general investigations as best they could. At 
the present time the tendency is in the other direction. The par- 
ticular subjects are being carefully analyzed with a view to deter- 
mining in each case those processes which will be economical for the 
pupils and practical for the teacher who is training these pupils. 

The papers published in this yearbook make it clear that further 
investigations are very much needed in each of the particular sub- 
jects. The present body of knowledge which is available is suffi- 
ciently encouraging so that the practical school man, as well as 
the scientific student, can find suggestions for his own work from 
the investigations that have been taken up by these various 
authors. 


Among the various educational reformers whose influence is 
largely felt in the current practices of schools no one has been more 
significant than Pestalozzi. His influence in England and in 
America is attested by the acknowledgments given to his influence 
in such writings as Spencer’s Essays on Education and the emphasis 
which has been given in this country to object teaching and other 
concrete forms of instruction. 

A general summary’ of his theories and activities is, therefore, 
a very useful contribution to the body of historical material that 
can be put into the hands of students. Since Quick’s Educational 
Reformers there has been a disposition to summarize the general 
historical movements rather than to lay emphasis upon particular 
workers in the field of education. Professor Green has in this 
volume singled out Pestalozzi as an author of sufficient importance 
to be studied by himself. While there are suggestions regarding 
other influences in education, the treatment in a single volume of 
this one author will serve to emphasize once more the view which 
Quick so emphatically brought out in earlier days, that education 
advances just in the degree in which single individuals influence 
and modify social practices in the schools. 


* Life and Work of Pestalozzi. By J. A. Green. New York: Warwick & York, 
1915. Pp. 393. 
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The Teachers’ edition of the Elson-Runkel Primer’ aims to 
develop a method which the authors regard as relatively new and 
as a great improvement on earlier treatments of primary reading. 
The chief contention of this new method is that much preparatory 
oral work shoyld be done before children take up the reading pro- 
cess in the first grade. This suggestion is psychologically sound. 
The reading process always follows the process of oral speech. 
The child’s thinking is dominated by what he brings to the book 
in the way of oral language. 

Whether the elaborate emphasis which is given in these sug- 
gested lessons on oral speech is necessary will have to be determined 
by the practical experience of teachers. The child has been 
acquiring during the period of home instruction a good deal of 
fluency in the use of words and sentences. It would seem as though 
this might be taken advantage of without so elaborate a scheme as 
is outlined in the book. There is certainly danger that the inexpe- 
rienced teacher who takes this primer in hand and follows its 
methods will spend so much time on oral speech in the first grade 
that she will not get ahead with the main purpose of that grade 
in teaching the child a new form of acquisition of information and 
a new form of expression. Furthermore, it should be remembered 
that the outside activities of the school day furnish the child much 
opportunity for emphasis on oral language. While there can be 
no quarrel with the theoretical emphasis which is given to oral 
language, it still remains an open question whether this emphasis 
has not been overdone as a form of instruction. 

The first part of the book which gives all of the reading exer- 
cises is another example of the attractive way in which modern 
reading-books are made. The illustrations and the text are above 
reproach on the mechanical side and make some use of those stories 
which have long been of interest to children. The first pages are 
of the conventional and somewhat formal type and will probably 
be open to the criticism that they do not furnish the interesting 
content that children get from some of the readers that begin 
immediately with the stories which they are used to repeating out 
of their common stock of folk-stories and rhymes. 


* Elson-Runkel Primer. By William H. Elson and Lura E. Runkel. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1914. Pp. 266. 
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This pamphlet’ is the first of a series to be published by the 
Department of Education of Harvard University setting forth its 
relations with the Newton public schools, which are serving as 
a laboratory for a number of educational experiments. Many of 
these experiments relate to the high school, but an enumeration 
of them will suggest possibilities of similar work to be carried on 
in the elementary school. Thus an investigation is to be made 
of the possibilities of “differentiation in the treatment of pupils on 
the basis of the capacities they show for independent work in his- 
tory, geography, and arithmetic.’ Another investigation is to deal 
with “the most advantageous disposition of the study period.” 
There will be comparative studies of the best methods of teaching 
special topics such as long division, a study of the best methods of 
dealing with reviews, and so on. 

There are so many higher educational institutions, such as 
colleges and normal schools, equipped with facilities for trying 
experiments of this sort that it seems surprising that the type of 
relationship suggested in this pamphlet is not more common. 
School systems should be persuaded to take advantage of the possi- 
bilities of affiliation with their immediate neighbors in carrying 
on the kind of research that will be immediately advantageous to 
the school systems themselves and also profitable for educational 


science. 


Practical books on methods are very much in demand. Since 
the appearance of Bagley’s Educative Process and McMurray’s 
Methods of the Recitation a number of writers have tried their hand 
at this kind of application. The last effort? in this direction comes 
from an author whose experimental work in methods of study is of 
such a high character as to command attention for anything which 
she writes. 

Miss Earhart has reviewed in the later chapters of her book 
some of the principles which she emphasized in her earlier experi- 
mental investigations. In addition she has brought together a 

*The School System as an Educational Laboratory. ‘‘The Harvard-Newton 
Bulletins,’ Number 1. By William Setchel Learned. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1914. Pp. 50. 

2Types of Teaching. By Lida B. Earhart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


Tors. (Pps.277: 
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classification of different types of recitation and has presented the 
details of various plans for organizing and conducting recitations. 

Miss Earhart is at the present time a principal of a public school 
in New York City and this book is the outgrowth of her effort to 
deal with her own teachers and others whom she is influencing in 
the direction of a more systematic treatment of the recitation. 

The book presents its material in a very brief and sketchy form. 
The familiar distinction between inductive and deductive lessons 
is here to be found. The problem of assigning lessons and the 
various stages of the recitation are emphasized. Much is said 
about the social character of the recitation and the desirability 
of turning all of the school work in a direction which will cultivate 
a higher social appreciation and consciousness on the part of 
students. Indebtedness of the author to Professor Dewey and 
Professor Charters for much of the attitude expressed in the book 
is freely acknowledged and constantly exhibited. 

The book will be found useful in the training of teachers who 
have had little or no experience in the actual conduct of recitations. 
It is very elementary in character and will undoubtedly make its 
appeal to a wide circle of readers. 


The rural schools have been a subject of very vigorous dis- 
cussion during the last five or ten years. The general changes in 
social conditions in the country and the necessity of a radical 
reorganization, both of the course of study and of the type of mate- 
rial equipment which will be tolerated for rural schools, have been 
commented on by every writer on general school conditions in 
America. The Bureau of Education has attempted to deal with 
this problem and numerous writers have taken up the theme. 
Dean Kennedy has attempted to call attention to the problems of 
rural life in a book" which is intended for the layman as well as for 
the technical student. Readers of his volume will miss some of the 
usual devices of the educational writer. The details of school 
organization which he would propose are suggested rather than 
carefully worked out. Yet there is an appeal in the book for a 
vigorous attack upon the problems of reorganization. 


* Rural Life and the Rural School. By Joseph Kennedy. New York: American 


Book Co., 1915. Pp. 189. 
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In its style the book sometimes seems to appeal to analogies 
and to single incidents too strongly, but the reforms which it 
suggests are certainly needed. 


The use of tests for normal and abnormal children has come 
to be so general that a summary’ of the methods that have been 
suggested by students of educational science will be welcomed by 
those who are interested in getting a general view of this field. 
Stern is himself the author of a number of tests which are widely 
used. He has employed these tests in German schools more widely 
than any other single worker in Germany. He is fortunate in 
having a translator who is so completely familiar with work in this 
line. 

Professor Whipple’s statement in the translator’s preface is that 
this ‘“book affords the best, and in fact almost the only authorita- 
tive, critical and compact general survey of the literature of 
intelligence testing which is adapted for lay readers as well as for 
professional psychologists.” 


Three volumes of “Columbia University’s Contributions to 
Education”? may be commented upon briefly. The first? is a trans- 
lation of Ebbinghaus’ famous work on Memory. The influence 
of this book in suggesting methods of experimentation with the 
higher mental processes and the influence of Ebbinghaus’ con- 
clusions with regard to the rate of memorizing and forgetting are 
known to every student of educational psychology. Perhaps no 
single monograph of equal compass has exercised more influence 
on psychology than this. Its appearance in English dress will, 
therefore, be very welcome to many students who have not had 
access to the German original. 


* The Psychological Methods of Testing Intelligence. By William Stern. Trans- 
lated from the German by Guy Montrose Whipple. New York: Warwick & York, 
1914. Pp. 160. 

2 Memory. By Hermann Ebbinghaus. Translated by Henry A. Ruger and - 
Clara E. Bussenius. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1913. 
Pp. 123; 
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Professor Davidson’s summary" of the recapitulation theory 
puts into the hands of the critical student a general statement of 
all of the evidences which bear upon the problem of organizing 
the course of study for the elementary schools in terms of the 
history of the race. 

Professor Davidson draws a sharp distinction between the 
biological processes which have to do with physical development 
and the social processes which have to do with inheritance of the 
intellectual type which brings to the individual the products of 
earlier civilization. This latter or intellectual inheritance is 
recognized as following different laws from those which are followed 
in biological evolution. It is also pointed out that even in biological 
evolution, the environment in which the individual grows up serves 
to modify very notably the structural changes which have been 
characteristic of the race in its longer development. The uncritical 
acceptance of the recapitulation theory will accordingly be checked 
from whichever point of view one proceeds. 

The third volume’ of this series is one on Teachers’ Marks, 
Their Variability and Standardization. Here a summary is given 
of the evidence that grading systems are very uncertain in their 
significance and in the use which individual teachers make of them. 
School grades, examination marks, and the marks given with the 
aid of standard school scales are critically examined. 

The following quotation will make clear the results. 

1. A given grade or mark means many widely different things to different 
teachers when they are rating pupils for promotion. ... . 

2. In rating examination papers very great differences of standards appear 
among supposedly equally competent judges. ... . 

3. Probably no uniform test in arithmetic should be given to all ages of 
pupils. 

4. Rating of papers by means of statistically derived scales, when the 
judges are unpracticed in the use of the scales, but experienced in marking by 
the common methods, produces different results for different subjects. In 
drawing, the variability is greatly reduced by the use of the scale. In com- 
position, the variability is somewhat greater with the scale than without it. 

* The Recapitulation Theory and Human Infancy. By Percy A. Davidson. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1914. Pp. 105. 

2 Teachers’ Marks, Their Variability and Standardization. By Frederick James 
Kelly. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1914. Pp. 139. 








CLASSROOM METHODS AND DEVICES 


HISTORY FOR PREVOCATIONAL Boys? 


Many years ago Horace Mann said that, before its presentation 
to children, history should be rewritten. Quite recently, in his 
book entitled The New History, James Harvey Robinson, professor 
of history, Columbia University, pointed out that the writers of 
school textbooks were governed by tradition in the selection of 
material rather than by the “needs, capacity, interests, and future 
career of the boys and girls” to whom the history is to be taught. 
He shows, however, that some changes have been made in the 
right direction. He says: 

Our most recent manuals venture to leave out some of the traditional facts 
least appropriate for an elementary review of the past and endeavor to bring 
their narrative into relation, here and there [the italics are ours], with modern 
needs and demands. But I think that this process of eliminating the old and 
substituting the new might be carried much farther; that our best manuals 
are still crowded with facts that are not worth while bringing to the attention 
of our boys and girls and still omit in large measure those things that are best 
worth telling. 

He intimates that it is possible to make such a selection of 
material ‘‘from the boundless wealth of the past”’ as will be pecul- 
iarly enlightening to a particular group of children, and he also 
suggests what this material should consist of if intended for chil- 
dren in the industrial schools. 

In determining what topics should be included in a prevocational 
history course for children, the teachers of the experimental classes, 
noted in the initial article of this series, have been guided, first, by 
“the needs, capacity, interests, and future career of the boys,” 
secondly, by the fact that an extremely limited amount of time was 

* Acknowledgment should be made of the fact that this problem of history for 
prevocational classes has been made the subject of several studies by graduate stu- 
dents in the Department of Education, and that these studies have been of material 
help to the authors of this article. Especial mention is due Miss Miriam Besley, 
who worked out the initial course for our industrial class. The outlines submitted 
in this article, however, are those now in use in the prevocational classes of the Lane 
Technical High School. 
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available, and thirdly, by their opinions, clarified by careful and 
sympathetic experimentation, as to the most fruitful lessons which 
the past holds for the coming industrial workers of the country. 
While the topics may not agree closely with those suggested by 
Professor Robinson, it is believed that the plan, as a whole, well 
illustrates the principle of selection which he sets forth so clearly. 

It has been noted previously that certain subjects, heretofore 
reserved for high school or even for college, have been given to pre- 
vocational classes. Of course they have been simplified and made 
concrete and have been brought within the comprehension of those 
children. One such subject is history and another is economics. 
The two in their interrelation form an eminently practical and a 
truly cultural study for prevocational pupils. In other words, these 
children should know something of history, but the particular 
phases of history which will be of genuine value to them are not the 
political or the military phases, nor even the industrial phases, nar- 
rowly considered, but those which tell of the relation of the worker 
to his work and to the rest of society. It is that history which tells 
of the methods by which the worker has maintained himself in life 
and has raised his class out of slavery to full citizenship. It is 
worthy of note that the American Federation of Labor has stated 
officially that industrial schools should teach the children, between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age, a sound system of “economics,” 
including the theory of collective bargaining. The history, then, 
which is appropriate for these children is economic history and 
might well be entitled ““A History of Work and Workers.” 

The Manhattan Trade School considers it necessary to include 
such instruction in its course of study, the subject being entitled 
simply “Industrial Conditions.”” The principal of the school, in 
commenting on the course, says: 


This course is designed to awaken in pupils an intelligent interest in indus- 


trial questions, and to acquaint them with the factory laws in such a way that 
they shall feel their responsibility in helping to enforce them. 

In order to give largeness of view, several talks are given on industrial 
history, starting with primitive forms of industry and leading up to the intro- 
duction of machinery which brought about the industrial revolution. 

A discussion of the industrial revolution and its effects shows how the need 
for factory laws arose, and these laws are then taken up for study. Copies 
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of the abstract posted in the factories are procured from the department of 
factory inspection and those portions which relate to conditions the pupils will 
meet in trade are read and discussed, and suggestions made as to ways in 
which workers can help in enforcing the laws. 

Following this work comes a reading and study of some simple article 
explaining the principles of trade unions, with the twofold purpose of familiariz- 
ing the pupils with those principles and interesting them in literature along the 
lines of industrial problems. 

As an additional step a brief sketch is given showing the nature of the work 
done by such organizations as the Consumers’ League and the National Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation in their efforts to improve industrial conditions. 

The outline given below forms the basis for the work: 

. Primitive industries. 

. The industrial revolution. 

. Factory laws. 

. Trade unions. 

The Consumers’ League, etc. 

In the preceding article it was shown that a study of industrial 
hygiene led inevitably to the conclusion that the lives of workmen 
are held more sacred year by year, and that greater efforts are con- 
stantly being made to conserve their interests. This fact, once 
established, may be taken as a starting-point for the study of 
“Economic History.”’ In other words, the study of history in the 
prevocational class should be addressed to the problem of making 
clear to the children the social value of the workman as a human 
being. It must be shown that all other factors may be improved 
without advancing the interests of the workers at all. Such fac- 
tors, for example, as cheaper raw materials of industry; better 
means of distribution; the fuller development of automatic 
machinery; the elimination of waste material or waste time—all 
these and other improvements might be brought about without 
essentially changing the lot of the masses of workmen. It cannot 
be denied that much of the instruction given in the schools under 
the name “Industrial History”’ entirely ignores the workman him- 
self and merely relates to the wonderful development of modern 
industrial methods and the enormous increase in material com- 
modities resulting therefrom. It should also be shown that unless 
the workers succeed in getting for themselves their share of the 
increasing benefits, at every state of industrial progress, these bene- 
fits will certainly go, in large measure, to the capitalistic class. 


nae wND 
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By making “the progress of the worker” the dominant factor 
in the course a vital element common to all times will be established, 
which element will serve to hold together and to relate all phases 
of history provided the study should be continued beyond the pre- 
vocational class. Professor Frank T. Carlton in his History and 
Problems of Organized Labor says: 

For indefinite centuries men have been seeking for the solution of various 
problems relating to the toilers. Students of ancient history have disclosed 
the struggles of the plebeian or slave class against the patrician or ruling class 
centuries before the Christian era. The labor problem is a problem of all 
nations, of all peoples, and of all centuries. The factors change but the prob- 
lem remains. History is really a story of the struggle of the mass upward; 
true history is a chronicle of the relations of man to man in the struggle for 
existence and the subdual of natural forces. 

The purpose of the following course, therefore, is to give the 
children an elementary appreciation of the various steps in the 
upward progress of the worker, and especially an understanding of 
the organizations of labor and of capital as they exist today, to the 
end that such study may ultimately produce workmen who will 
have a clear knowledge of their own conditions, their own rights, 
and their own duties. A brief outline follows: 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The course starts with an exposition of the more obvious features of present- 
day industrial conditions in order to develop a strong personal and practical 
interest in the study of the economic phases of history. These present-day 
features are as follows: the factory system of production and the saving 
effected by it; the modern methods of scientific management; the plan of 
organization of different business concerns, as, for example, the firm and the 
corporation; the relative advantages of working for each; the reasons for the 
corporation; the reasons for trade unions and for labor unions; and the rela- 
tion of capital and labor. 

Il. THE STRUGGLE UP FROM SLAVERY 

The next step is to outline the history of the masses as the workers have 
progressed through the following stages: 

a) Slavery resulting from conquest of the weaker tribe by the stronger. 

b) Slavery as a condition of birth. The slave class. 

c) Essential features of feudalism and the condition of the land slaves. 

d) The evolution of the craftsman and his emancipation through skill. 

e) The craft gilds; apprentices, journeymen, masters; the employers and 


employed frequently in the same gild. 
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f) The rapid development of the factory method of production with its 
specialization, large-scale production, automatic machinery, child and 
woman labor. These methods of production had the effect of forcing 
down wages and of glutting the labor market, thereby reducing large 
numbers of workmen to a new kind of slavery. 

III. ORGANIZED LABOR 

The development of organized labor in America with its principles, prob- 
lems, and history is then taken up as a means of studying the methods by which 
the worker is raising himself again, this time from an economic slavery to an 
economic freedom. This concludes with a brief mention of labor in politics 
with a discussion of the extent to which such movements have benefited the 
worker. 

IV. THE WORKER AS A CITIZEN 

The worker as a member of a labor organization sinks his identity. As 
a citizen he should stand as an individual. This conception introduces a brief 
study of civics in its more personal relations. 


Some objection may be made to the foregoing outline on the 
ground that it seems to omit many fundamentals of United States 
history which all children should be taught. In working out the 
details of the course it will be found that, if there is enough time, 
ample opportunity is afforded for all necessary features of such his- 
tory throughout the last half of the course. For example, early 
American history may be introduced as a part of Sec. II, beginning 
ate). This would include a study of the industries of the Colonial 
period, the condition of apprentices in New England, and the eco- 
nomic reasons for negro slavery in the South. Ample material for 
this will be found in chaps. ii and iii of Carlton’s History and Prob- 
lems of Organized Labor. Where there is a reasonable hope that the 
children are to remain in school for a sufficient time, and where a 
genuine interest has been secured, such excursions into the more 
general phases of United States history should undoubtedly be 
made, but the paramount importance of the development of indus- 
trial and social intelligence should always be kept clearly in mind. 
There are several history textbooks today which give some attention 
to the factors which this course makes central and paramount and 
these books can be used with great advantage. One such, for 
example, is History of the United States, by Bourne and Benton, 
which under such titles as “Immigration,” ‘‘ Indentured Servants,” 
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“Colonial Industries,”’ etc., contains much interesting and perti- 
nent material. 


ILLUSTRATIVE ELABORATION OF OUTLINES 


The limits of this article will not allow of the full elaboration of 
the outlines given above. Two illustrations of such elaboration are 
given for the purpose of showing what kind of facts have proved 
interesting to prevocational classes and of indicating roughly the 
methods which have been found effective in stimulating and holding 
the eager interest of the boys. 


I. INTRODUCTION 
What is history ? 
Why should we study history ? 

Besides the pleasure it gives us to know the story of how the civilized 
world has grown, and the help it gives us in understanding what is 
happening today, it also helps us to decide what we ought to do our- 
selves. 

Some day we shall vote. A knowledge of history ought to help us to vote 
intelligently. One may be elected to a public office. In that case 
history should teach one how to be a more efficient officer. 

But all of us have to work, and a knowledge of history really ought to 
make it possible for us to work more successfully, and to choose better 
what kind of work to do. Why? 

Who did most of the work in the South before the Civil War ? 

Who did most of the work in ancient Greece ? 

Did these men decide what kind of work they would do or for whom they 
would work? Why? 

Because they were slaves. 

What is a slave ? 
What people do most of the work in Chicago today ? 

All of us. 

Do most of us decide what we shall do and for whom we shail work ? 

In theory, yes. The wiser, stronger, better-trained men and women do 
choose to a large extent. 


Why? 
Because we are not slaves. 

Can those who work in the large factories decide from day to day what they 
will do? Why not? 

When and how did it happen that working-men became freemen instead of 
slaves? Would you like to know? History of the right kind will tell 
you. Shall we study it some day ? 
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When you go to work would you like to decide what you will do and for whom 
you will work ? 

If you had the opportunity to choose would you know how ? 

Would you rather work for an individual, a firm, or a corporation ? 

What is a firm and what does partnership mean ? 

What is a corporation ? 

Can you bring to class next week the names of some (a) individuals who are 
in business and who employ others; (0) firms; (c) corporations? (a) is 
generally written thus: J. Jones, Hair Cutting; (b) thus: Jones & Smith, 
or Jones, Smith & Co.; (c) thus: The Jones-Smith Company, The 
Chicago Telephone Company. 

Will you ask your fathers, brothers, and sisters who are at work whether they 
work for individuals, firms, or corporations ? 

How long have there been such things as industrial corporations ? 

Not many years, hardly more than two or three generations. The very 
large corporations are sometimes called trusts. 

Why did men think of forming corporations ? 

The chief reason was that the production was getting to be on a larger 
and larger scale and few individuals could get money enough of their 
own to build and equip the plants, so they organized corporations, 
under charters from the state, and sold “‘shares” of stock. With the 
money thus secured they built factories and ran the business. The 
profits are divided among the ‘stockholders’? in proportion to the 
number of shares they own. Thus large-scale production made the 
corporation necessary. 

What is the advantage to the community of large-scale, factory production ? 
Lowers the cost. 

Would it be interesting to know how, little by little, business and industry 
grew to its present state ? 

Will that help us to see how it will still further develop ? 

Is factory work and business under corporation form on the increase ? 

More than one-third of the wage-workers in the manufacturing industries 
of Illinois work for corporations which produce more than one million 
dollars worth of goods every year. 

Before we go back to study the early days of industry, we ought to talk 
a little about the present times, and such facts as the foregoing help 
us to understand. Perhaps you can bring to class some interesting 
things about working conditions today. 

Are there more men directing the corporations or more men working for cor- 
porations ? 

Which ones get the most money? Which have the most power ? 

What do you know about “capital” and “labor”? A very large question; 
but we must know some things about these terms and what they stand 
for. Capitalists control their own and other people’s money. 
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Why do workmen “organize,”’ that is, ‘form unions”’ ? 
It becomes necessary to do so because the corporation is a combination 
of capital, and labor must “‘combine”’ to hold its own. 
Would you like to study a little about ‘labor unions”’ later ? 
Bring to class any information you can about them gained from relatives 
or friends, especially those in unions. 
Il. THE STRUGGLE UP FROM SLAVERY! 

In telling about the life and progress of an individual we might describe 
what he did day by day or we might show what he had achieved at different 
stages in his development. For example, we could describe him when, as a boy 
of six years, he first went to school. We might next see him again when, at 
fourteen, he graduated from the elementary school and debated the question 
whether he would go to high school or go to work. Let us say that he took a 
two-year vocational course and that we find him at sixteen taking his first job. 
At twenty-one we see him, now a man, casting his first vote. At thirty he has 
perhaps just accomplished some worthy thing for which he has been working 
for years. Many years later we may see him, toward the close of life, looking 
back over it all and advising the younger men as to what things in life he had 
found satisfying. 

In telling about the progress of the worker through the centuries we shall 
adopt this method and shall show his condition at six different periods of his 
development, remembering that many years or even centuries have passed 
between one stage and the next. 

But first we may well ask the question, ‘‘ Why are there those who have to 
work hard all the time and others who apparently do little or no laborious 
work ?”’ Human nature seems to be such that few will do disagreeable work 
of any kind if they can make others do it for them. Furthermore, while there 
is almost always a better and an easier way of doing any kind of laborious work, 
the better way has almost always been “invented” or devised by the one actu- 
ally engaged in doing the work. This requires ability and intelligence, and it 
seems that for many centuries men of ability apparently used their intelligence 
to get away from work by forcing the less able to do it for them. Thus a 
working class was firmly established. Throughout the history of the world, 
therefore, masses of men and women have been compelled to do the hard, dull, 
disagreeable, dangerous work—compelled in different ways, but always com- 
pelled. Do you know any of the different ways by which this compulsion has 
been exercised ? 

Another illustration that the weaker were obliged to do the drudgery may 
be found in the fact that the Indian “‘braves”’ did the hunting and compelled 
their women to do the ‘“‘work.”” If the women had been the stronger, it might 
have been otherwise. 


* The following is not intended to be read by the class or to the class, but is 


merely suggestive to the teacher. 
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The six stages in the progress of the worker will be pretty clearly under- 
stood by us if we talk over together the following facts and add to them from 
our own general knowledge and from what we can read in a few books. (Thurs- 
ton’s Economics and Industrial History will supply the necessary minimum for 
parts c) to f) of the following.) 

a) The Slave by Conquest 

Perhaps the first slavery, as we think of slavery today, was when one small 
tribe fought with and conquered another and weaker tribe, and then compelled 
the conquered tribe to do its menial work for it, and killed those who would 
not. The ancient Greeks and Romans had numerous slaves of this kind, men 
who were born free, but were ‘‘thrown into slavery.” 

b) The Slave Class 

Little by little, however, there was developed a slave class. Children were 
“born into slavery’’ and educated to service. The most familiar example to 
us in the United States, of course, is the condition of negro slavery before the 
Civil War. Perhaps more interesting illustrations can be drawn from the his- 
tory of Greece and Rome where many of the slaves were of very superior 
peoples, the equal intellectually of their masters. 

c) Feudalism 

Feudalism grew up under government too weak to preserve that order 
which the state should insure to all its citizens. As the government could not 
give this protection, the strongest men, in England called Earls, Barons, and 
Lords, with their soldiers and followers, were called upon by weak freemen and 
small landowners to accept their services and, in return, to give them protec- 
tion. That is, the one asking for protection became, to a certain extent, a 
kind of slave. There were different classes among the people who acknowl- 
edged “fealty” to the Lords, but the conditions of those who tilled the soil 
were nearest to those of slavery as we know it. As illustrating the condi- 
tions of the serfs of the feudal system we may well take as example the villeins 
on the manors of England. (See Thurston, pp. 52-55.) 

Of course this kind of “‘serfdom”’ or slavery varied in the different parts 
of Europe and in different centuries. (Note the date as given by Thurston 
for this English example. William Hard says that “in 1807 two-thirds of the 
inhabitants of Prussia were serfs, bound to the soil.’’) 

d) Freedom through Craftsmanship 

During the so-called ‘‘Home Period,” individuals, while doing all the work 
required of the serf or villein, still had a little time to work for themselves. 
Again, these individuals sometimes developed special ability in some one craft. 
Thurston notes this in an interesting way by calling attention to several English 
names which clearly indicate this fact. While all had to be farmers, some 
became known as Carpenter, Baker, Butcher, Smith, etc., because they had 
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become especially proficient in the craft in question. Suggest other names: 
Weaver, Webber, Mason, Fisher, Wheeler, Tailor, Tyler, etc. 

In process of time the craftsman came to devote all his time to his trade. 
It also developed that these craftsmen gathered in towns where work could be 
found, since now the work was not done directly for the consumer. As the man 
became a craftsman instead of a farmer he was less restricted in his movements 
from place to place, though he was still subject to many regulations which 
workmen do not have today (Thurston, p. 176). He was much less a slave 
to a master, though he might be a slave of ‘‘circumstances.”’ 

The craft gilds imposed regulations, but the workman was a member of 
the gild and so had something to do with making these regulations. On the 
whole we may say that through the skilled craft the workman finally became a 
freeman. 

e) The Worker and the Gild 

How, for a time, the skilled worker maintained himself as a freeman, dur- 
ing the early days of the wage system, must be studied in the gilds. There 
is much that may be said about them but, for our particular study, i.e., the 
rise from slavery to freedom, it is most interesting and pertinent to note the 
discussion given in Thurston on p. 77. This shows that the skilled workman 
was, to a considerable extent, ‘“‘his own master.’’ It also shows that this con- 
dition cannot last long since it has in it the seeds of its own destruction. It 
also shows us why, and indicates that strength for labor can be permanent only 
by making it equal with capital. Although his position is not to last long our 
skilled workman is free. Has he, with the capitalist, forgotten the unskilled 
and the learners? Is this his weakness ? 

f) Conditions Leading to a New Slavery 

The conditions which eventually broke down the advantage thus far 
gained by the skilled worker were specialization, large-scale production, and 
automatic machinery which utilized unskilled labor, including the labor of 
children and women. 

These resulted in an over-supplying of labor, thus forcing down wages, 
making work irregular or uncertain, narrowing the “margin of safety,” to say 
nothing of comfort, making the worker dependent on the capitalist for “the 
opportunity and the right to work,” and actually producing, for many thousand 
people even in this rich country, what the socialists call ‘‘wage slavery.” 

This leads directly to the history and problems of organized labor, the pur- 
pose of which is to again enable the worker to struggle up, but this time, let 
us hope, with a larger percentage of all workers, not merely the highly skilled 
but all who can be helped by standing together for the good of all. 


METHODS 


This whole subject must be treated mainly by the ‘‘lecture 


method,” since little reading can be expected of the boys, owing 
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both to the nature of the material and to the extreme difficulty of 
finding any connected presentation of it simple and brief enough 
to come within their comprehension. 

The value of the subject, however, will be all but lost unless the 
teacher can succeed in stimulating the imagination and thus making 
the subject vital and vivid. This can be done by interpreting the 
“lecture method” as a “story-telling method” and by enriching 
the material in every possible way. The teacher should be able 
to get from the few references, given at the end of this article, 
interest and information sufficient to carry the work to a successful 
issue, provided too much is not demanded of the pupils. Frankly, 
little of the traditional kind of reaction can be expected, but the 
thoughtful teacher will value far above this the eager and dis- 
criminating questions with which the young students of “‘economic 
history” ply their instructor. He will probably be unable to answer 
all these questions, but so much the better, because an entirely new 
relationship will have been established and both teacher and pupil 
have much to gain thereby. 

But of course the boys must be given something to do. At the 
beginning, the principal source of information for the boys, aside 
from the ‘‘lectures,’”’ should be the people whom they can question 
outside the schools—their relatives and friends. It follows, there- 
fore, that the school period must be almost wholly given to “‘story- 
telling”’ and “round-table” discussion. The teacher may be 
surprised at the amount and variety of information contributed 
by the boys. 

A little later the pupils can be assigned short, well-chosen refer- 
ences to read. These should be carefully marked and definitely 
limited, and should be easily accessible. They can be chosen from 
a variety of sources, some of which will be noted at the close of this 
article. 

From the beginning the pupils should keep notebooks. The 
“notes,” however, should be largely dictated by the teacher at the 
close of the general discussion. If, in the beginning, these notes 
consist of but one question a day, together with the briefest possible 
answer, legibly written, the teacher should be satisfied. In this 
way a textbook, meager to be sure, is built up little by little. The 
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joy of the pupils as they look back two or three weeks and realize 
that they know the answers to the various questions is, in itself, 
ample proof that the subject is vital and that the method is sound. 
In place of the pupil’s ability to give certain historical facts and 
dates, the teacher of this kind of history must be glad to accept an 
enthusiasm for the discussion of the question presented and 
growing interest in and intelligence about our marvelous, compli- 
cated, twentieth-century industrial life. When carried out as above 
suggested and by an enthusiastic teacher, such results may be con- 
fidently predicted. 
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THE WISCONSIN CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


H. E. MILES 
President, Wisconsin State Board of Industrial Education, Racine, Wisconsin 


In considering a new and great social movement we must first 
find and judge the concepts upon which it is predicated, and then 
measure the accomplishment by these concepts. For such a 
movement implies the acceptance of new standards, or a revaluation 
of old standards with a new emphasis upon their relative impor- 
tance. 

I have reason to think that it was in some such way that gentle- 
men who had under advisement the modification of the school 
system of the second city in the world, a system now costing 
$40,000,000.00 per year, visited the Milwaukee Continuation 
Schools in July, 1914, questioned the children, canvassed the situ- 
ation with the teachers, with employers and representatives of 
labor, and expressed themselves as follows: 

Said Professor Henry Suzzallo, chair of sociology, Columbia 
University: 

Two things struck me with reference to your situation: (1) Your funda- 
mental laws had not hampered you in any way, neither had any preconceived 
notion of your own. (2) You are doing for every class of people that come to 
you what they most need, and doing it on a frankly experimental policy which 
admits the gross adjustment in many cases, but leaves the way open to the 
determination to refine that adjustment from day to day. 

As an educator approaching the whole problem from the standpoint of 
sociology, I distinctly approve of your whole series of policies. 

Said Mr. Arthur Dean, New York state director of vocational 
education: 

The continuation school is a reality. I am tremendously impressed with 
the progress it has made. It is saving the children from the dead ends of 
industry. It is making education a continuous process in that there is and 
need be no set period for leaving school. 

It is an absurd idea to expect that just because a child is fourteen he is 
going to stop going to school and learning, and go on a job to earn and not 
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learn. I see into that future when everyone, old and young, will go to school, 
the little ones for the whole day, the older ones for a part of the day or night. 

This continuation school is a regular educational, life-saving device for 
those who work and those who employ. 

The demand that a minimum wage shall be paid means that thousands 
must earn what they are paid, but this efficiency can never be taught by 
preaching, it must be the result of instruction. 

If there is anyone in this state who does not believe in the continuation 
work, let him talk with the little immatured girls who go to this school. 

Said Mr. William G. Wilcox, of the Board of Education, New 
York City: 

I am impressed with the simplicity and economy of the system, and the 
rational and effective basis it affords for mutual benefit and co-operation 
between employers and employees. Altogether, it seems to me more adapted 
to the immediate needs of New York than anything which I saw during our 
trip. 

These expressions are typical. They are not mere opinions, but, 
like the diagnosis of the physician, they are based on broad and 
expert knowledge of fundamentals. 


THE OLD CONCEPTION 


Says Mr. Howell Cheney, in the December Elementary School 
Journal: “The industrial education problem had, previous to 
1911 [the enactment of the Wisconsin statute] been largely a work 
of promoting an idea,” through the establishment of all-day trade 
schools which ‘‘were realized to be tentative experiments” by 
many of their promoters. In the thirty years of effort, from 1880 
to 1910, with 30,000,000 child workers entering the occupations 
meantime, and other millions of older workers, all educationally 
neglected, there were only about thirteen of these trade schools 
established, with a regular attendance all told of about 2,000 
students, with a few thousand more in night schools which were 
mostly without vocational content worth while. 

Meantime, more than half of all the children in America were 
leaving school, as they still are, by the end of the sixth grade, and 
stumbling into industry or into the streets, purblind, unaided, 
undirected by the educational authorities. The American public 
school, rightly said by President Eliot to be one of America’s five 
great contributions to civilization, had brought substantially all 
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of the children to the end of the fifth and sixth grades with some 
knowledge of the three R’s. The country was just beginning to see 
that a further step is necessary for those who leave school at this 
point, and that it is as necessary to train each working child to an 
occupation as to train, at great expense, a favored few for the pro- 
fessions. 

By way of illustration, it is said in the Journal, p. 202, that 
Connecticut ‘instead of accepting failure” in her elementary 
schools (as Wisconsin is assumed to have done), assured justice to 
her child workers educationally by refusing employment permits 
unless the child “‘had a grasp of the three R’s, as expressed by an 
ability to read intelligently, write legibly, and to perform the 
simple operations in numbers, including decimal fractions.”’ Was 
this Connecticut’s conception of duty fulfilled to her child workers, 
her adult citizens of tomorrow, and did other states agree with her ? 
Her streets contain substantially as many little semi-ignorant, 
hapless, industrial waifs as Wisconsin’s did. Children who can 
only read and write do not read and write well. Wisconsin 
predicated failure upon that “definite standard” claimed above for 
other states. She begins with her working people, as such, where 
other states leave off. Better stated, Wisconsin did not “accept 
failure” at all; she merely progressed. 

Information indicates that under the shadow of Yale University, 
50 per cent of the children leave school ill prepared to use effectively 
the three R’s, and without further help to advance by their use or 
otherwise in the vocations and in citizenship, and so do 65 per cent 
in the mill towns of Massachusetts, and majorities almost every- 
where. The school people in New Haven, Boston, and elsewhere 
have come to see, with their Wisconsin fellows, the imperative 
need of the further extension of education for these youngsters, 
and their intelligent induction into industry by the co-operative 
effort of teachers, employers, and parents. 

It seems inconceivable to many that, after the failure of the 
trade school to care for the workers generally, anyone should fail 
to rejoice in the happy development of continuation schools in 
Wisconsin, into which substantially every working child in cities 


of over 5,000 population is brought. Nor should her happiness be 
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misjudged as pride, when she evidently has only adapted and used 
the experience of centuries in North Continental Europe. 

The article which appeared in the Journal was written in 
January, 1914, when the concept of 1911 had not generally been 
replaced by the new demand that every child shall be made intelli- 
gent, efficient, and at home in a well-chosen occupation so far as 
may be. I had one bitter proof of this when I pleaded with a 
noted educator, who helped make the condemnatory ‘expert 
investigations”’ referred to in the Journal and is partly responsible 
for the statements there made. This official knew that there were 
some 50,000 child workers in his own state suffering for this educa- 
tion. His smile hurt as much as his words, as he said concerning 
them: ‘‘Oh! we must always have our hewers of wood and drawers 
of water’’—a concept thousands of years old. 

Mr. Cheney is a man of the rarest parts, an economist, a 
sociologist, and by profession a business man. It is with much 
regret that I endeavor to correct the exceedingly erroneous impres- 
sion of the Wisconsin system and my statements concerning it that 
his article is likely to give. I consider it, however, a duty, as he 
has written me, to attempt to make fair correction, not for Wiscon- 
sin, certainly not for myself, but that the last child in industry 
may the more quickly come to his rights educationally, and that 
no one because of the article mentioned may conclude that one 
method is a mistake which is in fact easy, inexpensive, and univer- 
sally applicable. 

Mr. Cheney summarizes what he understands to be the claims 
made for the Wisconsin system in thirteen counts, based upon an 
article by myself in the World’s Work, of October 1913. One would 
think that a criticism of those claims would be addressed to the 
thirteen counts, thus carefully set forth, but no, mirabile dictu! the 
counts are restated with material deflection in five other counts, 
followed by the words, ‘‘Stated as boldly as above, these claims 
would doubtless now seem as exaggerated to their authors as they 
here appear.” This is evidence that the charges are in part 
inferential only. They are indeed so “boldly exaggerated” as to 
appear revolting, but if they were worth publishing, so is their 
correction. 
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They are: 


Mr. Mies’s STATEMENT (p. 668) Mr. CHENEY’S STATEMENT OF WHAT 
The Wisconsin schools were ope- Mr. MILEs Salp 

rated in 1912-13 at a yearly cost per 1. That a good vocational educa- 

pupil of less than half that of the — tion could be given for $10.00 a year. 

common schools, the expense varying 

in proportion to the size of the com- 

munity and the number of pupils— 

from $7.00 to $15.00 a year for every 

pupil. The average for the entire 

state for the year was $10.00 per pupil. 


Herein is apparently the crux of what may be called the ill feel- 
ing and blind complaint against the World’s Work article. The 
promoters of vocational education the country over were domi- 
nated by the thought of all-day trade schools and trade high schools, 
with a cost in the former of from $171.50 per pupil per year, as 
named by Mr. Cheney, up to $250.00; and $100.00 per pupil per 
year in the vocational high schools, including 5 per cent for interest 
and maintenance of plant. The Wisconsin figure is extremely signifi- 
cant. It was first announced by her director of vocational schools.? 
As said by the state superintendent of schools in Pennsylvania, the 
all-day method would bankrupt any state. It is a choice, as 
concerns at least 80 per cent of the million children who now leave 
school at the end of the sixth grade, whether they shall have no 
further consideration; or secondly, whether they shall be taken 
into continuation schools at a cost of $10.00 per year or thereabouts 
for the first few years, after which we may be able to spend more; 
or thirdly, whether they shall be taken into all-day schools at not less 
than $100.00 per pupil per year, plus a loss in the latter case of 
about $150.00 in wages and family income per child now working. 


1 Publishers write headlines. I fancy they know how. One preceded the 
World’s Work article and read “Good Vocational Teaching for $10.00 a Year.”” As 
Mr. Cheney knew I had no knowledge of this headline, I assume he did not refer to 
that nor misquote it in his article. 


2On October 26, 1914. He makes a similar statement for the next year: “In 
very general terms the per capita cost for the year 1913-14 was $11.00 and a consider- 
able portion of this was for maintenance and miscellaneous expenditure.” 
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That is $10.00 versus $250.00. The first alternative means a 
wretched, unendurable loss in human values, in happiness, in moral 
and physical worth. The second means about $10,000,000.00 in 
school expenditure. The third means $100,000,000.00 in expendi- 
ture, plus $150,000,000.00, more or less, in loss of wages. All 
these figures are to be doubled if we include the fourteenth and 
fifteenth years, and quadrupled if we add the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth, as we must ultimately for many children. Furthermore, 
continuation schools must be thoroughly developed in any event 
for as many of the thirty-odd millions of older workers as will avail 
themselves of these schools. 

New York City wants to know what it will cost to train her 
97,000 fourteen- and fifteen-year-old industrial waifs. Answer: 
multiply $10.00 by this number=$g70,000.00. ‘This figure has 
been arrived at approximately by some of her own experts, by 
other methods. Even this small amount will strain her, and the 
proportional amount is deterring today many other municipalities. 
The other alternative, $9,700,000. 00, plus about $14,000,000. 00 
wage loss (or any other estimated loss), is palpably impossible. 

Wisconsin people never talk cost inside the state. They rest 
on the knowledge that the cost is minimum, joyously met, and 
bounteously repaid; however, those who hold to the old concep- 
tions have to talk cost and have to neglect their youth until they 
get an acceptable cost. Philadelphia must figure for her 30,000, 
and Chicago for the 37,000, which Mr. Ayres calls a conservative 
estimate, based upon the federal census. 

The assumption by the trade-school man that it is implied that 
this $10.00 gives in value or in number of hours what the trade 
school does, or any other fixed quantity per child, is gratuitous 
and unfounded. It is a statement of financial fact only, a solution 
of the money question. Some children come for a very short time 
because they get their permits just before vacation, or just before 
they are sixteen. Others come for longer than the maximum 
statute requirement. No law can be drawn reasonably that will 
cause permits to be so issued that each child will be in school for 


tI thought of making the jar less by saying “less than $15.00” per year; but 
the contrast would have been about the same, so I stated the fact. 
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even a six months’ period before he is sixteen. Mothers make 
birthdays not statutes. 

Mr. Cheney estimates forty hours’ average yearly attendance 
in 1913-14. I donot know. I do know that thousands of children 
could not be brought in that first year with legal promptness. 
The directors did not rent space in anticipation fast enough, etc. 
The average was one hundred hours for 1913-14, being the second 
year. 

Moreover, the opening of a new school to care for fourteen- and 
fifteen-year-old children finds necessarily that the majority of these 
children have been neglected for a considerable time: fully one- 
fourth are already fifteen and one-half years old, and one-eighth 
are fifteen and three-quarters. Quality cannot be estimated by 
averages that year. In the second year, they were evidently 
caught immediately upon leaving school. This partly accounts 
for the increase in average attendance from forty hours to one 
hundred. Nor can quality be measured by a quantitative test. 

The first year 12,000 persons were cared for, all told; the second 
year, 27,000; and an estimate of 35,000 for the third year was made 
at a legislative hearing recently—I know not with what accuracy. 
The average hours of attendance should be greatly increased this 
year, for many are coming four hours or more every day under the 
statutory requirement that children temporarily unemployed shall 
so attend. This makes unemployment a blessing instead of a curse. 

2. “That the content of this training should not be the practice 
but the theory and art of a trade.” I know of no man in Wisconsin 
who would subscribe to this statement, which is here ascribed to me. 
It is inferred from the fact that Wisconsin has emphasized the 
extent to which the practice of a trade may be and is acquired in the 
shop. She does not teach much of the practice in night school to 
men who have been practicing in shops all day. She does, however, 
insist that practice and theory must go together. Said Dean 
Schneider, “I have $15,000,000.00 of machinery in my school,” 
meaning in the shops in which his students work. So has Wis- 
consin. In addition, her schoolrooms contain much machinery, 
and more is added right along. The permit children are thoroughly 
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familiar with the use of fundamental tools, if not expert. Mil- 
waukee teaches twenty trades to men,’ and as many of them as 
she well can to permit pupils. She has in one room six or eight 
power generators. She is publicly pledged to teach any trade to 
any twelve persons who will apply. Other towns seek to approach 
this accomplishment, some of them quite ambitiously. It is to be 
assumed that some schools may be far from admirable in this 
respect. I speak in terms of the purpose and the measurable 
accomplishment of the movement. 

3. “That good teachers could be found in abundance of this 
content in the shops.”’ It seems to be generally accepted in Boston, 
New Haven, Wisconsin, and elsewhere, that for the best technical 
instruction of the average worker it is best to take carefully picked 
foremen and workers, men and women, from the millions who are 
now working in the shops of the country, and either give them some 
ninety days of instruction in pedagogy before they enter the schools 
or teach them in connection with their school work. Recently 
there were fifteen picked mechanics so trained in night classes in 
Pratt Institute, waiting for employment as teachers. Wisconsin 
has classes for such mechanics occasionally in the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, in the Milwaukee branch of the 
University Extension, and is now preparing a summer course at 
Stout Institute for as many as will come. It is as possible to get 
hundreds of these teachers as to geta dozen. It only takes a longer 
and a wider search. There is no reason for waiting on this score. 
Delight at finding rarely good teachers offsets disappointments, 
and a free weeding-out brings satisfaction. Nor do we realize the 
hunger and the ignorance of vast numbers of the pupils, and the 
ease with which that hunger can be satisfied by an average ability, 
trained in the occupation taught. Some of these children have 
never owned a jack-knife or used hammer or saw. It doesn’t take 
a genius to make the world look different to them and better, but 


«Bakery, bookkeeping, carpentry, cabinet-making, concrete work, drafting, 
electrical work, mechanical trades, masonry, painting, pattern-making, printing, 
plumbing, power-plant work, sheet-metal work, steam-fitting, stenography, salesman- 
ship, tinsmithing, the chauffer’s trade, the drug business. 
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it does need someone who is very experienced with simple tools and 
can instruct simply. 

Said Mr. R. L. Cooley, director of the Milwaukee schools, some- 
what impatiently, “There ought to be a law passed that no one 
should speak of these schools until he has seen a thousand of these 
children gathered together; then there would be nothing to talk 
about.” 

It is surprising how many of these new teachers are found in the 
factories, who have risen high in college or technical school, or 
have even taught school. 

4. “That the leaven of this new education would react upon 
and revolutionize our common-school systems.” It is so reacting. 
The continuation school may be termed a laboratory for the 
common school. Courses and methods developed in the former 
are carried into the latter. A certain type of common-school pupil 
is allowed part time in the continuation school. Pupils who have 
rejected the common school are led back to it through the continua- 
tion school. It is fair to anticipate that in three or five years more 
the pedagogy and philosophy of the common school and the worka- 
day vital experiences of the continuation school will bring about 
changes that philosophers cannot dream of, simple, fundamental, 
democratic. The 150 superintendents and teachers in charge of 
these schools had some thought of these reactions when they 
“unanimously and enthusiastically’ declared that the Wisconsin or 
dual system is advantageous to both kinds of schools. 

5. This is the broadside: “That, finally, Wisconsin had a 
vision which would abolish the blind-alley jobs, lead idle children 
away from the vices of the street, remove the sting of illiteracy, 
and give to every person in Wisconsin, from children to gray-haired 
men and women, ‘the special training that he or she needs.’”’ 
Think of “abolishing jobs with a vision!’’ My statement was, 
“We are saving boys and girls from blind-alley jobs through com- 
pulsory attendance at our continuation schools,” and that with 
these schools opened everywhere ‘‘there will be no idle children 
learning the vices of the streets.”’ Says the president of the 


Racine Board, ‘‘ There were 150 idle boys on our streets three years 
ago. There are none now.” Says Judge Smeeding of Racine’s 
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Juvenile Court, “We have almost no trouble with boys and girls in 
this court who are enrolled in your school. In the majority of 
instances, a delinquent boy or girl who can be induced to enrol in the 
industrial school ceases almost immediately his or her career of 
waywardness, and is greatly benefited.”’* This is the natural and 
general experience. In the present period of extreme unemploy- 
ment, there are 130 boys and 39 girls in the all-day industrial 
school in Racine—as many as in the average all-day trade school 
of the country. Similar testimony comes from many cities. I 
have seen a ball game abandoned Saturday afternoon while all the 
youngsters were staring through the school windows at their luckier 
companions, street boys who were learning trades. 

The educational expert of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
tells me that labor permits pass for twenty-five cents current at 
“craps” in the Chicago alleys. A permit once secured, the child 
is lost. A Wisconsin permit goes to the employer only and is 
returned by him to the authorities the moment the child quits. 
The child then attends the all-day school. 

Wisconsin does not give to every person the training he needs. 
She offers it, and gives to those who will receive, from the simple 
fractions, that some folk think it “ unvocational”’ to teach industrial 
workers, up to university courses through the Extension Division of 
the State University by correspondence and by traveling teachers, 
which Division, by the way, helps the continuation work by teaching 
more than fifty common trades. 

The adaptability and flexibility of the continuation school is 
invaluable; witness classes for janitors of churches and school- 
houses; of Spanish for the workaday correspondents and stenog- 
raphers who handle the business of Racine factories with South 
America; in leather work, including cobbling, in another city; in 
delivery work, including the care of horses; in dietaries at Wasau 
for poor wives unused to American markets, not unaccustomed to 
meals of potatoes and bread only, and to more varied but improperly 
prepared food; and, of course, the usual trades in wood and metal, 
electricity, home-making, etc., as the basis of the larger activities. 

™ Says the truancy officer in Milwaukee, Mr. Pestalozzi: “There are today 3,600 
children in average attendance in our continuation schools. Without these schools 


my department would be in touch with less than 50 of these children. The rest 
would escape us.”’ 
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It is insistently stated that Wisconsin seeks to raise the age 
limit to sixteen. Quite the contrary, except as she adds the 
five-hours-per-week continuation school from fourteen to sixteen. 
She is better satisfied than before in letting children leave the 
common schools at fourteen with the educational qualification 
required by Connecticut and other states upon the child’s making a 
thoroughly good case before a carefully chosen permit officer, the 
place of employment being fully considered, and upon the new and 
further condition that the employer excuse the child until sixteen 
years of age for a half-day’s vocational schooling per week, and that 
the child return without fail to the all-day school immediately upon 
leaving employment. Two years’ experience finds this to be easy, 
practical, and effective. Simple, isn’t it? How much and how 
intelligently does a state care for her children which fails to do as 
much as this ?' 

Raising the age limit and prevocationalizing in six trades settle 
nothing. Whenever children leave school they must be inducted 
into 47 trades and trained on and on so far as they wish through 
higher and higher continuation schools; and trained into new 
trades as old ones disappear, or are modified. 


PER HOUR COST 


No one can figure better or more considerably than the author 
of the Journal’s article, but even he must understand the factors. 
The “$10.00 per child” includes rent, equipment, machinery, 
partitions, etc., purchased that year. This makes his figures 
entirely meaningless, and further justifies an expression of regret 
that the article was written without the author’s ever seeing the 
schools, and published eleven months after it was written, evidence 
accumulating meantime that makes its appearance now an anach- 
ronism. 

The costs are the lowest possible until the directors can divert 
their attention from larger considerations to a saving of relatively 
very petty amounts. Teachers are paid from $800.00 to $1,300.00, 

‘ A bill is before the Connecticut legislature establishing continuation schools with 
compulsory attendance, doubtless with the approval of her educators. Many states 


are about to legislate to this effect. 
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thereby insuring quality so far as may be (some get less, some get 
$2,000.00). They work eight hours a day, five days in the week, 
from eight months a year to eleven in Milwaukee. With a class of 
twenty, and a $1,200.00 salary, the instruction would be under 
five cents an hour. Rent is minimum, in loft buildings, over stores, 
with factory conditions, every foot of space used for instruction 
except the director’s office. Nothing for playgrounds, gymnasium, 
auditorium, great halls, or display. Equipment is simple, includ- 
ing machinery. ‘There is none of the vocational high-school attempt 
to gratify an expanding imagination or rival a great industry, 
which is said by some school officers in a great city to have caused 
many of its children to “dislike their own homes, and hate work’”’— 
only the necessary machines simply installed. 

Percentages deceive. In one city, the permit cost last Novem- 
ber was twice the expected amount because half the children lost 
their jobs and went over into the all-day school, but the per- 
centage translated into net figures was inconsiderable. 

In Milwaukee, two splendid instructors, getting $2,000.00 
each, both experienced in manufacturing, one formerly professor 
in a college of engineering, are, with two assistants, teaching 400 
select, adult students, two nights a week, and providing them with 
two other nights of hard work at home. Such instruction keeps 
the average costs low, quality remaining high. So of the cost of 
instruction of thirty druggists’ clerks in compounding and analysis 
by the proprietor of a drug-store who is a member of the State 
Pharmaceutical Board, and by a graduate chemist who is superin- 
tendent of a drug-manufacturing company. 

The $2,000.00 men follow in a way the correspondence method, 
but with verbal lessons and personal contact instead of mail. 
Their value is somewhat indicated by the fact that 2,000 Milwaukee 
workers, mostly of high quality, have been buying such instruction 
by mail only, from one correspondence school for about $80,000.00 
a year. These figures are low compared to some cities. In the 
correspondence courses, most pupils drop out soon. In the Mil- 
waukee course the attendance is 85 per cent in the fifth month 
and many have petitioned that the course go on through the 
summer. Again we see how fatally ignorant we have all been of 
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the opportunities and needs of these new schools. By way of cost 
contrast, another course could be named with costs of from $1.00 to 
$5.00 an hour, because it is being developed in a field that is new, 
with startling evidence of its necessity. 

“ONLY FIVE HOURS A WEEK” 

We shall honor ourselves when we realize that these five hours 
spent in instruction related and essential to the work of the other 
forty-three hours in employment makes in a way forty-eight hours 
of schooling. “These are not the children I sent you,” said a 
department-store manager of 63 little cash and bundle girls; “‘you 
have made them over.” ‘I can tell a boy in my factory who has 
been six months in continuation school, and I can distinguish from 
him a boy who has been twelve months,” says Mr. Schultz, of the 
State Board. A few minutes’ time has compassed many of life’s 
great lessons. Let us concentrate our efforts upon the educational 
possibilities of school and employment tied together and not think 
of them as disassociated. The latter is as unfair as to over- 
mphasize the thoughtful estimate of Dr. Claxton, of the federal 
Bureau of Education, that the children in the elementary schools 
are affirmatively, actively occupied in recitation and study only 
about two hours a day or ten hours a week, and in the high schools 
fifteen hours a week, with, we may add, almost no correlation with 
the hours out of school. 

“MAKING GOOD THE FAULTS OF THE COMMON-SCHOOL SYSTEM” 

Might we not better say completing the work of the common 
schools by this new agency? Have not the common schools done 
their best up to the sixth grade, escaped fault at least, and do not 
the continuation schools merely continue in necessary and essential 
respects the equivalent of the seventh and higher grades? Very 
largely so, I believe. 

APPRENTICESHIP 

This is another and collateral movement which it has been 
impossible apparently even to attempt to develop seriously until 
now. Under supervision just established and hearty co-operation, 
the wisdom of the legislation is more than apparent. But the 


story is too long for this place. 
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THE CONDEMNATORY EXAMINATIONS 

It would seem that a revision of those findings is evidenced in 
the later findings noted at the beginning of this article, and in 
the statement by one of the earlier critics to a Milwaukee official 
recently, after one or two later visits to the city, that Milwaukee 
is doing the biggest thing in the country, and another, ‘“ Your 
schools are simply great.’’ A third spoke to like effect. 

It would be pleasanter to quote the first gentleman in milder 
terms, but it is necessary to quote as we may as against an earlier 
and different judgment. So altogether splendid is the work of 
the Boardman Apprentice School in New Haven, Miss Marshall’s 
School in New York, and many others, that it grieves one to make 
comparisons. It is only right to measure the Wisconsin movement 
in terms of its advantage to the great body of the working people, 
and in that respect it is necessary. 


“THE SCHOOLMASTER’S CONTROL’’—-AND OPPORTUNITY 

May we not find an element of satisfaction in the oft-repeated 
declaration that the schoolmasters are more in control than ever 
under the new dual or associate board ? What better people could 
be in control? Witness Mr. Glynn and Miss Marshall, for instance. 
But the point is that the work is, and has to be, so satisfactory to 
the citizenship at large, to the industries that are brought into the 
work by compulsion of law, and to the representatives of labor, that 
each of these other elements may and do know that they are equally 
and as satisfactorily in control. All this simply indicates that the 
partnership is perfect. No element is subordinated. No essential 
element can feel that it is relegated to a mere tiptoeing, inferior, 
advisory capacity. 

Says Mr. R. L. Cooley, director of the Milwaukee continuation 
schools, voicing the Wisconsin experience: 

The provision of the law, making the city superintendent of schools a 
member of the local Board of Industrial Education has added greatly to the 
strength and importance of his position in the community and has given the 
superintendent a new leverage with which to make his ability and personality 
felt in matters of education. He is usually the executive member of the 
Industrial Board in fact. His position is established by law and is one which 
gives him a clearly defined independence of action. He speaks both as a 
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member of the Board and as an expert on matters of education as questions 
arise, and in view of the composition of the Board is the element in the mortar 
which makes for compatibility as occasions require. The superintendent in 
this position is practically emancipated from many of the restrictions which 
kill his enthusiasm and bind his hands in his usual status. 

Long may our schoolmasters, in the language of our state 
superintendent, “enthusiastically and unanimously” approve of 
this plan which makes them men of affairs, a new and big element in 
the day’s work, outside the formal school as well as inside. It is 
equally fortunate and necessary that men of affairs and working 
people are joining in an educational development within their 
understanding and their ability to serve. 

The statements in the World’s Work are now simple and com- 
monplace. Read with a recollection of the shock they gave to 
those who were grounded in the old conception and effort, they 


afford an interesting study in psychology. 











THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION VERSUS THE 
SUBJECT-MATTER OF INSTRUCTION 


FRANK P. BACHMAN, PH.D. 
Committee on School Inquiry, New York City 


EMPHASIS OF FACTS AND PREVALENCE OF DRILL 

Within the last half-dozen years, some twenty school surveys 
have been made. These surveys, with scarcely an exception, have 
characterized the classroom teathing observed as on a low plane, 
or as appealing chiefly to memory, or as made up very largely of 
drill exercises. 

In the survey of the schools of New York City, Dr. Frank 
McMurry says: 

According to the standards proposed for judging instruction, that now 
given in the New York City elementary schools is—in spite of many excep- 
tions—on a low plane, poor in quality, and discouraging for the future. ... . 
In instruction on the lower plane the comprehension and retention of facts 
and mechanical skill, rather than certain effects upon the more important 
habits of pupils, are the acknowledged goal. ... . 


In the survey of the schools of Springfield, Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayers says: 

In seven rooms out of each ten, the records show that in the judgment of 
the visitor the teacher was mainly engaged in hearing pupils recite what they 
had learned in the book. .... In eight out of each ten rooms the observers 
judged that the questions were predominately of such a aature that the pupil 
could answer them only by stating facts or giving definite information. ... . 
In two out of each ten rooms the object of the questioning was mainly to get 
the pupils to describe or explain. ... . The pupils in five rooms out of every 
ten answered mainly in single words, while in two cases they used phrases and 
in the remaining three the answers were mostly incomplete sentences. . .. . 
All of these records point in the same direction. They indicate that through- 
out the city the work of the teachers largely consists of hearing the pupils recite 
the lessons that they have studied in the textbooks. 

‘“While some good teaching was observed,” declared the sur- 
veyors of the schools of Butte, “there was altogether too much 
drill work and even this was often poor in quality.” 
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In at least two out of the three cases cited, the criticism of the 
instruction in the particular system of schools is softened by the 
statement that after all the teaching in the particular system is 
probably no worse than in many other cities. This is only another 
way of saying—and most of us I think will agree—that, despite the 
emphasis during the last two decades on the professional training 
of teachers, actual classroom teaching, in the great majority of our 
schools, goes on emphasizing facts and mechanical detail, appealing 
strongly to memory, and pressing home what has been memorized 
through monotonous drill. 


THE CAUSES ASSIGNED FOR POOR INSTRUCTION 

When those who have been engaged in survey work seek to lay 
bare the reasons for the poor quality of the instruction observed, 
they assign as contributing causes the administration of the schools 
which fails to give freedom and permit of individuality among 
teachers, poor supervision, poorly prepared teachers, the course of 
study, lack of special classes, old textbooks, and the like. Each of 
these factors undoubtedly influences the work of the classroom, and 
improvement in any one of them would be reflected in the quality 
of instruction. But in our opinion, even if the administration of 
the schools permitted of the widest freedom among the teachers, 
even if the supervision were as good as any in the country, the 
teachers excellently prepared, the course of study equal to any in 
regular operation, the textbooks the best on the market, even if all 
these things were present in any one system of schools, even then, 
it is my opinion that the instruction would, in large measure, be 
subject to the same criticism as now. In other words, while each 
of the foregoing factors contributes to poor instruction, neither 
singly nor collectively are they the primary cause of the poor teach- 
ing observed in our schools, when this is judged in view of modern 
standards of good instruction. 


INTIMATIONS OF A MORE BASIC CAUSE 


If the above assigned causes were basic, one would expect to 


find in the practice departments of our normal schools only instruc- 
tion of the highest type. Yet, it isa matter of common knowledge 
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that there is little connection, at least in some of our normal schools, 
between the principles and methods of instruction taught in the 
department of theory and the actual teaching as carried on in the 
practice department. Moreover, it is a well-known fact that the 
materials of instruction used in the practice departments of those 
normal schools, colleges, and universities, where modern principles 
of education and methods of teaching are being applied, differ 
radically from the subject-matter taught in the ordinary public 
elementary school. How often we hear normal-school, college, and 
even university graduates say: “‘I enjoyed my work in the prin- 
ciples and methods of teaching, but I don’t find that I can make 
very much use of it in my present position.” Indeed, only last 
month I heard the president of one of the best normal schools of 
the East say: “Our present standards of judging instruction are 
all right in theory, but my girls, try as hard as they will, can’t put 
them into practice.’’ Here, then, isa paradox: Our normal schools, 
colleges, and universities are teaching principles and methods of 
instruction which, in some cases, have little influence on the class- 
room work of their own training schools, and which their graduates, 
when they take up ordinary school work, find hard to apply. 

We have, at the present time, a number of excellent books by 
distinguished authors on the principles and methods of teaching. 
The best of these books include a number of illustrative lessons, 
showing how the principles and methods of instruction presented 
apply to the giving of actual lessons. Since these principles and 
methods of instruction are to guide teachers in their everyday work, 
it would be natural to expect that the materials for these illustra- 
tive lessons would be taken from textbooks in general use or that 
these materials would be such as the teacher is expected to teach 
in the ordinary school. If you examine these illustrative lessons 
you will find that, with few exceptions, the materials are not such 
as are taught in the average school, nor are they materials taken 
from textbooks in common use. An examination will show that 
these materials have as a rule been collected and organized with 
special reference to illustrating the application of given principles 
and methods of teaching. In other words, the principles and 
methods of teaching as laid down by our best authorities are not 
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applicable, as a rule, to the presentation of the materials of instruc- 
tion as prescribed by the ordinary course of study or as found 
in our standard textbooks. Hence, the paradox: Principles and 
methods of teaching which are not readily applicable to the pres- 
entation of the subject-matter which the teacher is ordinarily 
expected to teach. 

It may be held that the teacher ought to be able, no matter 
what the course of study or the textbooks in use may be, to collect 
and organize the materials in the several studies of the schools so 
that she can teach according to the principles and methods of 
instruction as laid down by our best authorities. Here and there 
a strong teacher, under favorable conditions, will be able to do 
this and does doit. But in view of the number of different branches 
the grade teacher has to teach and the number of other claims on 
her time and energy, a large majority of teachers have neither the 
ability nor the energy to do more than present the materials of 
instruction as prescribed by the course of study and contained in 
the adopted textbooks. However much we may rebel against it, 
under the conditions under which modern school work is done, the 
quality of instruction is, and in my opinion will continue to be, 
determined very largely by the character and the organization of 
the subject-matter contained in the textbooks used. Eight out of 
every ten school men, I believe, will confirm the truth of this 
statement. 

In view of the character and the organization of the materials 
of instruction in the very best of our present-day textbooks, what 
kind of instruction can be expected of the great majority of teachers 
in the elementary schools? This question can be answered most 
easily in view of materials taken from some of our best textbooks: 

Much gold is also mined on the coast just north of Sitka, the capital, and 
in other places as well. But the country is so far north that little food can be 
raised, and mining in many parts is not only difficult but dangerous. 

This paragraph is typical of the other four paragraphs on Alaska 
and representative of a considerable portion of the remaining 250 
pages of a home geography which is used extensively. 

A paragraph from the advanced book of a very popular series 


is as follows: 


The cities in Great Britain that are most noted for iron and steel products 
are Birmingham and Sheffield in England, and Glasgow in Scotland. Birming- 
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ham manufactures jewelry, watches, firearms, bicycles, steam engines, etc. 
Sheffield has for centuries been distinguished for cutlery, the existence of 
grindstone quarries in the neighborhood being a partial reason for this par- 
ticular industry. Why? It also manufactures steel rails and armor plate for 
warships. Glasgow, on the Clyde, is a center for shipbuilding and the manu- 
facture of locomotives and machinery of various kinds. 

This second book comprises more than five hundred pages of 
subject-matter not very different in character and organization 
from the foregoing quotation. 

Do such materials carry in themselves any apparent reason why 
the child should master them? Do they afford opportunity for 
motivation? Are they rich in well-selected detail? Do they excite 
the imagination? Do they suggest problems which call for real 
thinking? Do they afford opportunity for the exercise of initiative 
and individuality? Yet such is the character of the subject- 
matter—hundreds upon hundreds of pages of it—which the elemen- 
tary teacher is expected to teach, and her instruction is expected to 
be of good quality. If such materials have place anywhere it is in 
a geographical encyclopedia. After all, that is what even the best 
of our textbooks in geography are, and they bear about the same 
relation to geography which makes for intelligence and right con- 
duct as the dictionary does to literature. Moreover, it is about as 
sensible to teach such materials and call them geography as it would 
be to teach the dictionary and call it literature. 

With hundreds of pages of such materials to cover, what can the 
teacher do? She does as a rule the only thing that it is reasonable 
to expect her to do: she uses the ‘‘question-and-answer method” 
of instruction. ‘‘What is mined near Sitka?” “Gold.” ‘Much 
or little?”’ ‘‘Much.” Or, ‘‘ What cities of Great Britain are noted 
for iron and steel products?” “ Birmingham, Sheffield, and Glas- 
gow.” “What is manufactured at Birmingham?” “Jewelry, 
watches, etc.’’ So on, recitation after recitation. 

The following is taken from a popular primary history: 

The English resolved to capture Fort Frontenac, now Kingston, Canada. 
Schuyler hastened with ship carpenters to Oswego and built a vessel to carry 
the cannon across the lake. Fort Frontenac fell, and the victory made easier 
Wolfe’s great victory over Montcalm at Quebec the next’year. 

When the war was over Schuyler sailed for London on business. The 
captain of the ship died, and Schuyler was the only one on board who knew 
enough to take his place. 
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Mrs. Schuyler built a mansion on the banks of the Hudson, at Albany, 
while he was in England. The house still stands, and within its walls have 
been entertained some of the greatest men of America and Europe. During 
the next ten years, while looking after his business, Schuyler kept his eye on 
the rising quarrel between England and her colonies. He attended the dinner 
given by the New York Sons of Liberty to celebrate the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, in 1766. 


The primary history from which the foregoing is taken covers 
the lives of some sixty great Americans. The average space given 
to each character is about six pages. This extract is typical, for the 
book as a whole, of the down-to-the-minute chronological treatment, 
of the variety of topics covered, of the poverty of detail, and of the 
abundance of meaningless generalization. Yet the book in ques- 
tion is undoubtedly to be ranked among the very best primary 
histories on the market. 

The following is illustrative of the kind of materials found in our 
very best United States histories for the upper grades: 


217. Burr’s conspiracy.—While holding the office of vice-president, Aaron 
Burr—a brilliant and villainous man—killed Alexander Hamilton in a duel, 
because Hamilton had prevented him from being made president of the United 
States, and later from being elected governor of New York. Having failed to 
satisfy his political ambition in the East, Burr got together soldiers and adven- 
turers from the western states, and sailed down the Ohio and the Mississippi 
to carry out some schemes not yet fully understood. It is thought that his 
plan was to establish a personal government in the Southwest, possibly includ- 
ing the Spanish possessions in Mexico. In due time he was taken and tried 
for treason, but was acquitted for lack of evidence. He died many years later, 
disgraced by his own acts and despised by the American people. 

268. Other aids to progress.—Other aids to progress were furnished in the 
establishment of trans-Atlantic steamship lines and in the invention of the 
McCormick reaping-machine. The “Savannah,” sailing from Savannah, 
Georgia, in 1819, was the first ocean steamship to cross the Atlantic. In 1838 
two English steamships, the ‘Sirius’? and the “Great Western,” sailed from 
England to New York. Two years later the first regular trans-Atlantic steam- 
ship line, between New York and Liverpool, was established. This was the 
beginning of the well-knewn Cunard Line. Ocean steamship traffic greatly 
stimulated European immigration to this country. 

The McCormick reaping-machine, which came into use in 1834, was 
destined to have a large influence upon the development of the West. By 
making farm-work easier and more profitable, it stimulated emigration to the 


fertile western lands. 
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The histories in most general use in the two upper grades con- 
tain about five hundred pages and treat on the average from 1,000 
to 1,200 separate themes and sub-themes. This allows from 100 
to 150 words to each topic. Such a treatment permits of the barest 
outlines containing a minimum of concrete details and a maximum 
of abstract interpretation. Yet the grade teacher is expected to 
take one of these historical dictionaries, give flesh and blood and 
life to the 1,000-1,200 skeleton outlines contained therein, and 
present them to the children in such form and in such a way that 
the children are taught right methods of work, taught how to 
evaluate historical materials, and how to think and judge. With 
the mass of teachers this is a physical and mental impossibility, 
and naturally enough history becomes as a rule a ‘‘memory grind.” 

When, in addition to the foregoing illustrations from geography 
and history, the mechanical character of much of the work in 
arithmetic, in spelling, in penmanship, and even in reading is taken 
into account, it will be granted, I believe, that the materials pre- 
scribed by our courses of study and supplied by even our very best 
textbooks are such that the only method applicable to any consider- 
able extent to the presentation of such materials is the ‘‘ question- 
and-answer method.”’ The tendency of this method is to emphasize 
mechanical skill, to appeal to memory, and to give undue place to 
drill. Hence, the very character of the materials which the teacher 
is called upon to carry over to the child, with the exception of those 
contained in our reading-books, gives rise to a kind of instruction 
which is now condemned. In a word, the kind of instruction the 
surveyors of our public schools are finding is on the whole the only 
kind of instruction there is any good reason to expect to find. 

Here, then, is a paradox of far-reaching significance: On the 
one hand, principles and methods of teaching and standards of 
judging instruction which emphasize richness of detail, careful 
organization of materials, motivation, thought-provoking problems, 
freedom of expression and judgment, initiative and individuality, 
and, on the other hand, materials of instruction of such a character 
and in such a form that teaching, except in the hands of the excep- 
tional teacher, gravitates toward the level of appeal to memory and 


mechanical drill. 


[To be concluded| 
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